Religion

Mediaeval Christians were born into an organic body which
imposed on them a complete set of doctrines and a per-
fected ritual which they were compelled to accept and
follow. No two conditions could be more radically
different. But the impulse given by Christ could not
have endured in this world unless it had been carried on
by a crowd, and that impulse in the hands of a crowd had
to become social, and had to lose its individualistic form.
The social shaping of Christendom was only begun by the
early Church, and is a work never finished but only
handed on from age to age to be reshaped according to the
ideals of each. Thus it could not but come about, if
Christianity was to survive at all, that it must take on
different shapes in different parts, and in particular that
the apparently fundamental difference of nature between
the peoples of the East and of the West must bring about
marked divergencies between Eastern and Western forms
and formulae.

As soon as the organisation of the mixed crowd of true
and merely professing Christians began to take shape, and
the necessity of things involved the development of ritual
and the definition of sacred scriptures and dogmas, an
accretion of conceptions and traditions from earlier reli-
gious bodies could not be avoided. Christ contemplated
the gathering together of "two or three" in His name,
and for them neither ritual nor liturgy was needed; but
when assemblies grew to contain hundreds and even thou-
sands of worshippers both rituals and liturgies became
essential. Worship itself, however, was no new thing.
Men had worshipped to the best of their powers since the
earliest times of which we have record. Ritual had thus
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